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IRISH SCENERY. 





— 
TO THE EDITOR. 

Sir,—On sitting down to redeem my pledge, I 
feel a diffidence that almost tempts me to turn re- 
creant, and forego the attempt to give the readers of 
the Kaleidoscope an idea of Dublin and its environs : 
still, I think, could I but get among the mountains, 
and feel the keen air playing about me, my pen 
would slide on unconscious of the restraints I now 
feel; but before I set out for the “cloud capped hills,” 
I will endeavour to give a faint sketch of the bay 

and city of Dublin. : 
You are aware of the facilities that steam naviga- 
tion affords to persons from your side of the channel 
to visit this, and can point them out much better 
than I can to your readers; I shall, therefore, leave 
that task to you, and proceed in my endeavour to 
give an outline of the feast that awaits those who 
may resolve on seeing “the Emerald Isle,” and shalt 
suppose the reader on board a steam vessel, approach. 
ing the bay of Dublin, which is due west before him. 
The first land seen is the faint outline of the Wick- 
low mountains, which, on closer approach, show 
themselves rising and swelling out into every variety 
of shape, but yet the lower ranges curving and form- 
ing the southern side of the bay. The bold rocky 





Promontory of Howth rises majestically from the 
sea, and is the extremity of the northern arm of the 
bay ; and though Dalkey Island is [properly the ex- 
tremity of ther southern arm, yet, before the #éssel 
passes Howth, the eye rests on Bray Head, which 
boldly and blufily rises 1000 feet from the sea, and 
seems to be the natural southern extremity. These 
noble headlands (Bray and Howth) that arise like 
iant sentinels to guard the entrance to this magni- 
cent bay, are about 12 or 15 miles asunder ; Dalkey 
Island about equi-distant between them ;—here com- 














fence the glories of Dublin bay. Howth and Bray 
eads rising in solemn grandeur from the sea to the 
eft; the whole Wicklow and Dublin ranges of moun- 
ains swelling majestically and towering to the skies, 
radually slope down to the water’s edge ; the shores 
udded with villas, woods, and pleasure grounds. 
e northern side, though not possessing the glories 
the southern, yet its undulating shores crowded 
ith charms ;—the city of Dublin in the distance, 


‘Bue west ; the mountains partly forming its back- 


ound; the noble expanse of water, out of which 
ises the Dublin Lighthouse, beautifully form the 
Preground of this magnificent picture ; and we will 
hppose the sun rising and tinging the sea and moun- 
hins with his glories—and I envy not the man who 


_fould not feel that the grand prospect before him ' 





more than repaid him fora visit to the Emerald Isle, 
no matter how far he had travelled to it. And what 
Irishman would not feel his heart glow with pride as 
the fine lines of the noble Byron occurred to him, 

«« Lives there a man, with soul so dead, 

Who never to himself hath said 

This is my own, my native land?” 

The Liverpool packet-boats go to Kingstown har- 
bour, which lies to the south within the bay of Dub- 
lin, without the bar. I think it will answer my pur- 
pose better to cross the bar, and proceed up the quay 
of Dublin. As the vessel gets within the bay, it 
speedily becomes evident that Dalkey Island and 
Howth are the northern and southern extremities. 
These points are about seven miles from each other. 
Poolbeg, or Dublin Lighthouse, is built on the extre- 
mity of the south wall of the Dublin harbour. From 
the line uniting these it is distant about three miles ; 
and from the extremity of the quay walls of Dublin 
to the same line, the distance is about seven miles. 
We now get within the bay; towards the north, as I 
have before intimated, the view is least attractive ; 
though Howth, in, its rugged grandeur, is a fine 
feature in the view, and the Baily Rock, with its 
lighthouse, is truly picturesque. The western shores 
of Howth are in agtolerable state of cultivation, and 
have a gay smiling aspect, much heightened by con- 
trast with the bold and rude eastern and southern 
shores we have passed. Beyond Howth, in the dis- 
tance, is the Iskind of Lambay, much resembling 
Howth in appearance, but larger, and nobly closes 
the picture ongthe northern side. After passing 
Howth, the land is low, but over the long neck 
which joins the promontery to the mainland, the 
picturesque and craggy islet to the north-west, called 
Treland’s Eye, beautifully takes off the otherwise 
dull character of the coast. Still westward on the 
coast, close to the sea, are the mouldering ruins of 
the Abbey of Kelbarrock—the light breaking through 
the semicircular arches, and on the pointed gables 
of this rude pile (said to be one of the earliest places 
of Christian worship on the island) has sometimes a 
curious and pleasing effect ; but the character of this 
part of the coast is dreary and desolate, which, how- 
ever, is speedily succeeded in the view by asoft undu- 
lating country, bearing all the marks of arich soil and 
skilful cultivation. We now approach Clontarf; this 
is classic ground ; here was fought the memorable bat- 
tle between the Irish and Danes, in which the latter 
were slaughtered in thousands, and Ireland freed 
from their dominion for ever. We will now turn 
our attention to the south, for there are the glories 
of the bay of Dublin: rising a few yards above the 
surface of the sea, on the extreme south-east of the 
bay, is the bleak rock called the Muglin, between 
which and the Isle of Dalkey isa narrow deep chan- 





nel ; these rocks are usually covered with sea fowl ; 
when out shooting, I have fired a gun at them—the 


effect was most singular,—thousands and tens of 
thousands of birds would arise and darken the air. 
The Isle of Dalkey, of a conical shape, rises gra- 
dually from the sea to the height of about 150 feet: 
between it and the main land is the Sound of Dalkey. 
Dalkey, Killeney, and Rockestown, three swelling 
hills about 500 fee* above the sea, form a delightful 
group: in the former a tremendous gash has been 
made to obtain materials for forming the piers of 
Kingstown harbour; on Killeney is a pleasing obe- 
lisk. The shore from the point of Dalkey to the 
neighbourhood of Kingstown is wild and savage ; the 
shore, then far back into the bosom of the hills, is 
studded with delightful villas and cottages, to which 
the wealthier classes of the Dublin citizens retire 
during the spring and summer seasons. Beyond the 
three hills just spoken of, in the distance, is Bray 
Head, its wavy top appearing like the heads of many 
hills, the two splendid Sugar Loaves,* the ranges 
of the Wicklow and Dublin mountains, striking 
round to the west, some of them 3000 feet above the 
level of the sea, forma magnificent amphitheatre, 
and close the view to the south and west. The 
shores from Kingstown to Dublin may be said to 
be one fine suburb, striking almost north-east and 
south-west. From the Dublin Lighthouse, before 
mentioned, to Howth, is the bar of Dublin, at the 
mouth of the river Liffey. The wall on which the 
Lighthouse is built is well worth attention: it was 
constructed to prevent a large sand-bank, called the 
South Bull, from choaking up the channel of the 
river. Immediately opposite, on the other side of the 
river, is another enormous sand-bank, called the 
North Bull. The wall, from the Lighthouse to the 
Pigcon-house Fort, is 9816 feet in length, its width 
about thirty feet. It is built of blocks of granite, 
from the neighbouring mountains, joined by Roman 
cement. From the Pigeon-liouse to the village of 
Ringsend, a distance of 7940 feet, it consists of a 
double row of walls, filled between with rubbish, on 
which has been constructed an excellent road. Be- 

tween the west point of this wall and the east point 
of the quay wall, disembogues the small river Dod- 
der; and here is the entrance to the Grand Canal 
docks. The north quay wall, on the point of which 
is a neat little harbour lighthouse, commences imme- 
diately opposite. The two quay walls thence run 

parallel, confining the river Liffey between them. 
To Barrack-bridge, a distance of two miles and a half, 
these walls are twelve or fourteen feet thick, faced 

with blocks of hewn granite, and surmounted with 

parapet walls, except where the purposes ‘of trade 

prevent. On the whole extent of the quays, on the 

south side, ranges of houses are built, facing the 

river, but leaving between them and it a fine wide 

street-way. The northern side is built upon in a si- 








* Hills so called from their form. 
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milar manner, nearly the whole extent; thus, from 
the Barrack-bridge to the Lighthouse, a distance of 
about six miles, these fine walls extend; acreditable 
memorial of the industry of the citizens of Dublin 
displayed to improve their harbour. From the Clon- 
tarf shore, across the North Bull, nearly at right an- 
gles with the Lighthouse wall, another wall has 
been extended about 6000 feet, and which it is in- 
tended to continue to within 1000 feet of the light- 
house, to confine the mouth of the river. The object 
of this wall is to create a force capable of removing 
the bar. When the tide is full, an immense body of 
water is confined to the westward of the Clontarf 
wall; and, as that water, when the walls are com- 
pleted, must rush through a narrow vassage, it is ar- 
gued that the bar will either be completely removed, 
or so lowered as to admit the entrance of much 
larger ships than can now come up. The further 
progress of the Clontarf wall has been suspended, to 
afford time to judge how the experiment will suc- 
ceed, by what has been done. 

We will now rapidly pass up the river, and land 
on the north wall. The view of Dublin, from the 
bay, is by no means commensurate with the extent 
and beauty of the city. The site is low and flat; 
and the want of spires is a great detriment to the 
appearance of the place. The harbour is principally 
confined to the river, which is usually crowded with 
shipping. The walk along the north wall to Carlile- 
bridge is not without interest. At this part of the 
river all the vessels trading from and to this port 
take in and discharge their cargoes. The Custom- 
house (so much admired for its architectural beau- 
ties and extent) gives grandeur to the view up the 
river; and Carlile-bridge (the most eastern of the 
bridges on the Liffey) is an elegant structure of three 
arches, built of cut stone, and appropriately closes 
the scene. 

As I have now got safe home again, I shall here 
take leave for the present; and, if the foregoing find 
favour in your eyes, in my next I will endeavour to 
describe some parts of the city ; and then, “ Hey for 
the mountains!” H. 

Dublin, Sept. 1828. 
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FOUR DAYS’ RAMBLE 
IN THE NEIGHBOURHOOD OF BANGOR, NORTH WALES. 











The scenes over which I delighted to roam, 
I'll ramble again, though I'm seated at home. 





FRIDAY, AUGUST 8. 
TO THE EDITOR. 

S1r,—I now send you the concluding portion of my 
* Four Day’s Ramble ;” and with it you will allow me 
to express the hope, that I have kept in view the motto 
of your valuable publication. I have endeavoured, as 
much as possible, to blend the ‘* wéile”’ with the ** dulci ;” 
and if J have failed, in any respect, on this point, I solicit 
the indulgence of your readers. ‘* The scenes over which 
delighted toroam,” combined so much of the beautiful and 
picturesque, that, as T have already said, they would re- 
quire the brilliant imagination of the poet to ‘describe them 
in the natural and vivid manner in which they presented 
themselves to my view.” I am, therefore, somewhat 
diffident of having executed properly the task I imposed 
upon myself, when I sat down to write a description of the 
yin the neighbourhood of Bangor. Indeed, with 
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delightfully situated, that, speaking of its beauties, he said 
the only translation he would wish, after quitting that See, 
would be a translation to heaven. I doubt not the good 
bishop spoke the words of sincerity; for, what with the 
handsome residence (close to the Cathedral) and the still 
more handsome revenues of the See, he would possess so 
many of the good things‘of this world, that he could not 
relish any other translation, save the one he mentioned. 

But, although Bangor is so delightfully situated, it by no 
means monopolizes all the views of the rich scenery of the 
neighbourhood. Penrhyn Castle, which lies about two miles 
north-east of Bangor, is a noble-looking building, and, 
judging from its situation, it must command fine views over 
the choicest surrounding scenery. This castle is built on 
the site of a mansion which was occupied by the late Lord 
Penrhyn, (who, for many years, was the representative for 
Liverpool in the House of Commons,) but it is not entirely 
finished. From every elevated situation in the neigh- 
bourhood of Bangor, this castle is a conspicuous and 
magnificent object, and bids fair to rival, if not surpass» 
in greatness, any of tke splendid castles erected in feudal 
times. Seeing it, therefore, so frequently during my ram- 
bles, I could not but have a desire to visit it before I left 
the Principality. Accordingly, I and my companion hav- 
ing learned that the owner of the castle (Mr. Pennant) 
permitted strangers to view it by ticket, and that those 
tickets were to be had on application at the Penryhn Arms 
Hotel, we, this morning, took a walk to that hotel, and 
applied for a ticket: but as we had not domiciled there 
during our stay in Bangor, we were told our request could 
not be granted. For my own part, I did not know that 
there was such an inn at Bangor as the Penrhyn Arms, 
until I saw it, when accidentally passing; and as I know 
that persons as respectable as any of those who frequent 
that inn put up at other hotels in the town, and have also 
been refused tickets, I am much inclined to doubt whether 
such refusals are in accordance with the directions of 
Mr. Pennant. 

Being disappointed in that quarter, we thought we could 
not do better than pay another visit to Beaumaris, as we 
had seen but little of that town in our ramble of Tuesday. 
We, therefore, retraced our steps through Bangor, and 
proceeded to the Chain-bridge. In my description of this 
bridge, I should have mentioned the feat of a courageous 
son of St. Crispin, who undertook to make, for a trifling 
wager, a pair of shoes on the first and then only chain 
suspended from the piers, after his regular day’s work had 
been finished. He executed the task, and won the wager. 
This was certainly a bold feat, particularly when it is 
taken into consideration that several men employed to 
paint the chains have been obliged to quit their work in 
consequence of their elevated situation. Had he fallen, 
he would have been precipitated into the water beneath, 
a distance of 130 feet at least. We proceeded towards 
Beaumaris, on approaching which, we diverged into Bulke- 
ley Park, and walked along a charming umbrageous avenue 
to Bulkeley House. This mansion falls sadly behind 
Plasnewydd, in architectural taste; but it is delightfully 
situated. To the north, it commands a fine view of the 
sea, until it is lost in the horizon; and, at the distance of 
a few miles, in the same direction, lies Puffin Island, be- 
tween which and the Great Ormshead roll the green 
waves of Beaumaris Bay. To the east rises the bold pro- 
montory of Penmaen-mawr, with its attendant Penmaen- 
bach, forming connecting links in the grand chain of the 
Carnarvonshire mountains, which are lost in the south. 
To the west, the view lies over Anglesey, and extends, on 
clear days, as far as the Isle of Man. A ramble through the 
walks of this park is certainly very delightful; but great 
pains have been taken to spoil most of the trees to the 
front of the house. Instead of being decorated with their 
own wide-spreading arms, covered with foliage, under 
which one could shelter from the rays of a powerful sun, 
or from a heavy shower of rain, they have a stiff, unnatural 
appearance, being very closely trimmed in a conical shape, 














scenery 
regard to that towmitself, it was considered, by a bishop, so 


and having very much the appearance of so many elevated 


bee-hives. We crossed the park, and continued our walk = 
through some fields, which brought us to the hill upon 
which the fort was situated.* After viewing from this hil] 
the placid Bay, we entered the town of Beaumaris, which Ou 
was on the gui vive with its numbers of visitors. During the p 
the summer months this town is filled with strangers, Ormr 
who flock here either to enjoy the scenery, or to renovate | ‘ken 
their health with the pure atmosphere of the neighbour- for **. 
hood. Beaumaris is a pretty town, built of stone, and see ab 
slopes gently towards the Bay. The population is about lee, @ 
four thousand. The town is well provided with inns, and | At the 
baths of every description. On landing from the packet, rolling 
a handsome row of white houses presents itself to the no- curls, 
tice of the visitors, and a little to the right of these houses the Gr 
there is a green field, as level as a bowling-green, over 
which, on fine days, bevies of ladies and gentlemen pro- 
menade, and enjoy the invigorating breezes which come 
over the Bay. 
In the evening, having missed our passage by the Orm- 
rod up to Bangor, we took, for the sake of diversity, the The 
route of the old road, on our return to the Garth Ferry, eall *, 
On ascending the hill called Craig y Parc, we had a most J ith he 
extensive and beautiful view. Far out at sea vessels were gleamo 
stretching in various directions; Beaumaris Bay, like a keep be 
magnificent lake, lay beneath us, and its beautiful green weather 
waters gently rippled their sparkling fleecy curls in the bows, a1 
beams of the declining sun; and the clouds threw their thing of 
mantles of light and shade over the range of the Carnar- J Worth F 
vonshire mountains, and eclipsed their suinmits. The crying o 
mountain of Snowdon is seen from this road on cleardays, | mediate} 
but on this, as on the previous days, the head of the enough 
mountain was covered by a sable cloud. It may bef ing sti 
recognised amongst the other mountains by a standard § another | 
being displayed from one of its peaks. We continued our J pr, was 
ramble over a very rugged country, and descended to the put on b 
Garth Ferry. A singular original character, known well | ang anog 
by the name of Jack y Garth, is the Charon of this'Styx, by a qu 
and rows people across the ferry at the rate of twopence watery gi 
per head. Jack is a low lusty persanage, whose circum-§f , good ev 
ference has every appearance of being greater than his {| of the ov 
altitude, and this circumstance renders him the butt-of all reached | 
the wits, both great and small, in the neighbourhood ; but rescued 1 
possessing @ good deal of native humour, he stands their J The gayir 
fire very well, and generally zeturns a ** Roland for anf oy voyag 
Oliver.” one of ‘tht 
It was now the cool and solemn time of evening; thefl tended ‘fro 
sun was fast approaching the western horizon, and, ere hell was well di 
sank, threw his irradiating rays in golden tints through-§ under whi 
out the cerulean canopy ; the songsters, which had cheered Thus, § 
us during the day with their melody, “were now retiring tof have ever 1 
the shade; and the agreeable solemnity of our walk] of stating, 
from the Garth Point to Bangor was enhanced by some] readersade 
solitary redbreasts singing their evening hymns before] which cam 
they retired to the grove, and made way for the:coming off Day’s Ran 
lovely Night, decked out in all her brilliant spangles, tof ever make 
supply the place of the departed orb of day. which I vi 
rs as I did du 
While I remained on this hill, men were busily engaged of Bangor, 
in demolishing the fort; and the surrounding scenery was sd li gor. 
delightful, that I shall, in place of my own remarks, take thé verpoel, 
liberty of extracting a note on this subject from Mr. Lloyd’ 
poem of ‘Beaumaris Bay,” a searce and valuable work :4 
“To those who admire nature in her various combina 
tions, (says that gentleman,) these summits will furnisi 
a feast, a coup d’eil, that is, perhaps, without a rival;— 
they are approached by various walks that wind through We anch 
luxuriance of shade, impervious even to the blaze of noon B. Bayley’: 
at the battery, the day opens abruptly, and with enchanting that the ne: 
effect. The town of Beaumaris, and its highly-cultivated Wwith those 
cinity, is immediately under the eye; eastward, the Bagi that they h 
stretching from Penmon to the lesser. Penmaen, is brok between the 
only by the bold promontory of Ormshead, seemingly insula’ they had 
by the estuary of the Conway. The tracts called Creudd! 7 2 
Deg o fylche, with Penmaen-mawr, forming three regu wrecks. 
gradations to Eryri (Snowdonia) occupy, with a continuatiog . The nati 
of the ridge, the foreground in this comprehensive prospec hiCative ‘in 
till it is terminated on the south by the eliffs of Cwm Idwaftventt, while 
while the towers of Penrhyn, rising with dignity above tithe ships w 
venerable oaks that surround them, appear to much adyal being much 
tage on the fertile slope that approaches the Menai.” upon'the sul 
the lew 
ied, ; 
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with those on the west and ‘south-west sides of tit ; 


they had ‘never ‘seen any of the people from the 
wrecks. 


event, While those inhabiting that part near where 
the ships were wrecked were directly the reverse, 
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SATURDAY, AUGUST 9. 
Our rambles in the Principality having terminated on 
the previous day, we, this morning, went on board the 
Ormrod as she approached the Garth Point. Having 
taken other passengers on board at Beaumaris, we steered 
for ‘home, sweet home.” Not a solitary puffin could I 
see about the Island of Priestholm, as we swept under its 
lee, although it was now early in the month of August. 
At the entrance of the Bay of Beaumaris, the waves were 
rolling high, and recoiled into the Bay in white foaming 
curls, after having spent their fury against Priestholm and 
the Great Ormshead. 
** Hibernia’s eastern sea here Cambria laves, 
And pours on either shore its restless waves, 
While Menai’s currents with its waters play— 
Now roll to meet, or, refiuent, fill the bay; 
And circling Priestholme, shows its oval steep, 
Emerging boldly from the briny deep.” 
Lloyd’s Beaumaris Bay. 
The weather during our passage was what the sailor’s 
eall ‘‘ dirty,” the wind blowing strongly, accompanied 
with heavy showers of rain, and now and then a transient 
gleam of sunshine. Most of the passengers were obliged to 


keep below, either through sickness or the roughness of the | 
weather—the waves booming, occasionally, up the vessel's’ 


bows, and covering all in their way as far‘as midships. Ne- 
thing of particular moment pccurred until we approachedthe 
North Bank, when we were all alarmed by one of the crew 
crying out ** Aman on the bank!” Every eye was im- 
mediately turned in the direction of the bank, and, sure 
enough, a poor fellow was walking along its margin almest 
in a ‘state of nudity. Had we not providentially come up, 
another hour might have terminated his earthly career.— 
He was oneof four persons belonging to.a boat, which had 
put on board a brig, near the Fleating-light, the captam 
@d another person. On their return'the ‘boat was upect 
by & Bquall of ‘wind, and three of ‘his comrades found a 
watery grave; but he, being young and robust, as well-as 
a good swimmer, buffeted the waves, with the assistance! 
of the overterned boat, for four hours and ‘a-half, and had 
reached the North Bank about five minutes before we 
rescued him. A short time after the boat was picked up. 
The saving of this man was the only cheering feature in 
our voyage homeward; and, as we sailed up the Mersey, 
one'of ‘the most beautiful rainbows I had ever ‘seen ex- 
tended from the northern to the southern horizon, and 
was well defined throughout ; it formed a magnificent arch, 
under which we stepped on shore at George’s Pierhead. 
Thus, Sir, terminated the most pleasing excursion I 
have ever made ; ahd, in contlusion, I shall take the liberty’ 
of stating, that, if I have failed in conveying ‘to your) 
readers adequate ideas of the sublime and beautifal scenery | 
which came under my observation @uring the ** Four’ 
Day’s Ramble,”” my sincere hope is, that, should they | 
ever make an excursion to those parts of North Wales’ 
which I visited, they may find every thing as delightfal’ 
as I did during my peregrinations in the nemghbourhood 
of Bangor. MR. | 
Liverpool, September 27, 1828. 


LA PEROUSE. | 
— 
(Continued from our last.) 


We anchored on the east side of the island, in W.. 
B. Bayley’s Bay, and svon were given to understand 
that the neighbouring villages were generally at war 


that they had nothing to-do with the disturbances 
between their enemies andthe white men ; and that 


The natives near our anchorage were very commu- 
nicative ‘in ‘all they knew concerning the unhappy 


being much disinclined toafford us any information 


upon the subject, excusing themselves by saying that 
the p le who recollected the-circumstance had all 


| procured any information respecting the Frenchman. 


4 temper, which was then raging throughout the ship. 


hoary locks, wrinkled countenances, and age-stricken 
appearance of many who made use of this subterfuge 
to avoid the drift of my inquiries. 

The fact is, that the inhabitants of Wannow and 
Priow regarded me with looks of jealousy and sus- 
picion, dreading that I had come to seek satisfaction 
for the murders they had committed on the ship- 
wrecked white men. 

I sailed from Mannicola on the 8th of October, 
with the intention of visiting the islands to leeward, 
ia search of the Frenckman who had fled with the 
Pawcorie tribe. 

I took from Mannicola a native of Otooboa, and 
sent him on shore next morning, with two armed 
boats, which returned in the evening without having 


The boats brought off two Tuacopians. 

On the morning ef the 106th I bere away for the 
next island in sight, called by the Spaniards Santa 
Cruz; by the English Captain Carteret, Lord Eg- 
mont’s Island ; and by the natives Indenney. 

I spent the night between this island and Thin- 
nacoraw, alias the volcano island of Carteret, which 
was in a state of ignition, and emitted, at short in- 
tervals, large quantities of burning lava, that rolled 
down its stupendous sides in torrents. 

Next morning, the 11th, I entered La Graciosa 
Bay, in the island of Idenney, or Santa Cruz, and 
was soon surrounded by 175 canoes, containing from 
five to eight men each. 

Before I reached the anchorage, they commenced 
an attack, by shooting some poisoned arrows on board 
the ship, which was returned by a discharge of nine 
muskets, to convince them in time that, though 
eaceably inclined, we were not to be assailed with 
impunity. The only injury done on the occasion 
was to one of the islanders, who received a musket 
ball through the fleshy part of the arm. 

I anchored at the head of the bay near where the 
Spanish Admiral, Mendana, established and aban- 
doned his colony, about 232 years ago. 

My Tucopian interpreter, Rathea, could not un- 
‘derstand one word spoken by these islanders; ‘his 
two countrymen, whe joined the ship at Otooboa, 
‘acted for him. 

I inquired if the chief of the Pawcorie tribe, from 
Mannicola, with the white man, had arrived at In- 
denney. The natives replied that no such persons 
had ever been there. 

While at anchor in La Graciosa Bay, I called a 
council of my officers, pursuant to the instructions 
with which I was furnished on that head, to delibe- 
rate whether further search onght to be made or not, 
for the supposed survivor from the shipwrecks, when 
we were unanimously of opinion that further search 
would be ineffectual. Iwas induced to give my vote 
on this side of the question in consequence of the un- 
healthy state of my crew. 

I sailed from Indenney, ér Santa Cruz, on the 14th 
of October; and, the next day, the French gentle- 
man, the draughtsman, and one officer, were taken ill, 
and on the 18th I was seized also with the same dis- 


Thus was there left but one person to navigate the 
vessel, and very few European seamen to assist, the 
hospital list now exhibiting an aggregate of twenty- 
two individuals. 

On the 360th of the same month ‘the surgeon of the 
ship sent me his written epinion, stating that I ought 
to preceed immediately to a port in New South 
Wales or New Zealand. 

There ‘being only one navigator left now, ‘to con- 
duct ‘the ship, who was as likely to be taken ill as the 
others then confined, I decmed it prudent to adopt 
the surgeon’s advice, and made the best of my way 
for the Bay of Islands, in New Zealand, where I ar- 
rived on Monday, the 5th of November. 

The next day the surgeon suggested to me the ne- 
cessity there was of procuring a house on shore, to 
be used.as a ‘hospital, and that the men on the dec- 
tor’s list.ought to be landed as.soon as possible. I 
therefore, lost no time in procuring ‘a ‘house, and 
landed the sick without delay. 





died, h .evasion was ‘stamped visibly in the 


Shortly after Captain Kent, commander of ‘the 


Port Jackson brig Governor Macquarie, offered the 
services of his vessel to convey the interpreters to 
Tucopia. I submitted his proposal toa council, com- 
posed of Monsieur Chaigneu, Mr. Russell, and my- 
self. We were all of opinion that Captain Kent's 
proposal ought to be accepted. Mr. Russell em- 
barked in the Governor Macquaire, with the interpre- 
ters, and, shortly after, sailed for Tongataboo and 
Tucopia. 

I sailed from the Bay of Islands on the 13th of 
December, and arrived at Port Jackson, in New 
South Wales, on the 29th of the same month. 

(This document is accompanied by fifteen others, 
properly certified, describing numerous articles, such 
as parts of a vessel, brass cannon, tools, cooking uten- 
sils, &c. &c. and relating the manner in which they 
were procured. As a sample of these, we shall pub- 
lish the longest, merely observing that the rest are 
corroborative of it.] 

On board the Research, Sept. 20, 1827. 

We, the undersigned, do hereby certify that the undermen 
tioned articles were bought in our presence from the natives_ 
of Mannicola, during a tour round the island in the Research's 
boats, &e. 

A quantity of boltiron of various diameters, unwrought, 
one piece measuring in length nine feet five inches 7-10ths; a 
second, measuring six feet nine 5-10th inches; a third, mea- 
suring five feet 2-10th inches, with 19 bolts of various short 
lengths and sizes; one piece of iron bolt, with a cross at the 
end of it, measuring five feet six inches; the remains of a very 
large eye bolt, decayed to a very small size by time; a piece of 
wrought iron resembling a lever; a piece of ditto, with a fore- 
lock hole; a piece of ditto, resembling an old rasp; a piece of 
ditto, resembling a horse for a long boat; three large spikes or 
bolts converted in‘o fish hooks; one small ditto; ditto three 
spike nails; six 4-10ths inches of the upper part of an iron 
ramrod, head complete; five bitsof iron of various shapes and 
sizes; three pieces of eye-bolt, with the eyes remaining; one 
Piece of iron stauncheon, the ears complete; one large chain 
bolt, head complete; one piece of bolt, with forelock in; three 
heads of double-headed shot; one iron wedge; six pieces of 
the thin or end part ef iron knees; two elbows of iron knees, 
broke off at the bolt holes; a piece of iron breast hook, broke 
off as above; two carpenter’s mauls, not British manufacture; 
one small caulking iron, three tuolerably large hooks for ships’ 
blocks, and one small one; one side of a blacksmith’s vice; 
one piece of iron, which, to all appearance, was a stand or 
swivel for a small gun; one piece of wrought iron, which 
might have been used to hang a bell; one small iron brace for 
a ship’s sternpost; one large ditto, ditto, ditto, ditto, cased 
with composition of brass and lead, which, to all appearance, 
was made before composition braces were brought into gene- 
ral use; a piece of thick iron, four or five inches long; the 
bottom of a glass bottle; small glass bottle with the neck 
broken off forming ten squares. 

Brass, lead, and copper articles:—one small brass bell, with 
three fleur-de-lis cast upon it, in diameter 8 1-10th inches; one 
large brass bell, 12 1-10th inches in diameter, with one piece 
out of the head, with the Holy Cross cast on it, standing be- 
tween the images of the Virgin Mother on one side, and a 
holy man, bearing a small cross over his shoulder, on the other 
side. On the back side, the sun shining over three images, 
and on the right of the cross are the words BAZIN M’ AFAIT, 
which, in English, is “ Bazin made me;” onesmall brassgun, 
so foul with verdigris as not to be able to make out any in- 
scription or stamps on it, two inches calibre; one circular 
plate of brass, with teeth or cogs in the inside, which origi- 
nally belonged to some nautical machine or instrument; one 
piece of brass beat into the shape of a hook, with a hole at 
one end; one pewter or leaden vessel, with four circular lines 
round it, somewhat shaped like the canister of an 18]b. 
eannon grape shot; one piece of deep-sea lead; one copper 
fish kettle, with cover and handles complete, three fleur-de-lis 
stampson it; the head of.a copper ladle; onecopper saucepan, 
with two fleur-de-lis stamps on it, without a handle; one 
purser’s copper scale; one piece of a copper funnel, and a 
purser’s wooden scale, turned by the hand of a turner. 

E. ‘(CHAIGNEAU, 
Joun RvusseLe. 


Zine Cable. 























Days. {Morns Hven. Height, Festivals, &c. 

{h. mJh.m. lft. in. 
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ADDRESS TO THOUGHT. 
—>— 
Why, Thought, for ever still 
In saddest weeds arrayed ; 
Why, melancholy led, 
Converse but with the dead,— 
The past’s funereal shade ? 





Or when in festive hall, 

Why, pensive even there, 
Turn thee from beauty’s light, 
Half sickening at the sight, 

To commune with despair ? 


What wayward fancy thine 
Thus all that’s bright to shun ; 

To quit the sunny glade 

And choose the cypress shade, 
Sad, ever-weeping one! 


I know, I know full well, 
Thou need’st not tell it me ; 

Too well the spot I know, 

Sacred to Love and Woe, 
And consecrate to thee! 


But, oh, that cherished haunt, 
Ah! leave it for a while; 
And chide the gushing tear 
That falls upon the bier 
Of her,—thy angel child ! 
Thought, mournful, anxious Thought ! 
Yet other griefs are thine, 
And on the breakers driven, 
No rest to thee is given, 
Thou, bowed at Sorrow’s shrine ! 


But Thought, desponding Thought ! 
Since nothing may avail, 
Though probed the nerves’ keen sense, 
Till agony intense 
Should reason’s self assail ! 


Thought, ever pensive Thought ! 
The smiler learn to play ; 
What need that every look 
Plainly as written book, 
Should misery betray ? 


Hide thee with jealous care, 
Nor difficult the task ; 

School but the tell-tale eye, 

Not long the world will pry, 
Or question, painful, ask. 


Why looks thy brow so pale, 
And why abstraction there ? 
Or why the flushing cheek 
Does eloquently speak 
The language of despair ? 


No! ever-drooping Thought! 
Tis easy to deceive ; 

The depths profound of woe 

Seeks not the world to know, 
Smile,—and the crowd believe ! 


Then, melancholy Thought ! 
The guise of mirth assume ; 

And, ah! skill’d in the art 

That screens the broken heart, 
Veil thee in summer bloom ! 


The following song was charmingly sung as a duet by two 
of the French performers, at our Theatre, on Saturday 
se’nnight. 
Ecoute, ecoute, ecoute, ecoute, 
Quand on est bien amoureux ; 
Ecoute, ecoute, ecoute, ecoute, 
Pn secret pour étre heureux. 
Jamais, entre nous, 
De transports jaloux, 
De soupgons facheux, 
De coupables veeux. 
Ecoute, ecoute, ecoute, ecoute, 
Un secret powsétre heureux. 


Pétageons tout, le plaisir et la peine, 
Le bien, le mal, tout doit étre commun : 
En quelqu’endroit, que le destin nous méne, 
Que nos deux cavurs jamais n’en fassent qu’un. 
Ecoute, ecoute, etc. etc. 
Combien d’epoux, ennuyés de la vie, 
Ne savent pas en embellir le cours, 
Ornons de fleurs la chaine qui nous lie, 
Et tous nos jours seront encore trop courts. 
Ecoute, ecoute, etc. etc. 


Ecientific Notices. 


(Continued from page 87.) 
MATHEMATICAL MAGIC, 
OR THE WONDERS THAT MAY BE PERFORMED BY 
MECHANICAL GEOMETRY. 
. BY J. WILKINS, BISHOP OF CHESTER. 
London: printed for Richard Baldwin, 1691. 
—— 











CHAPTER XVI. 
That it is possible to contrive such an artificial motion, as 
shall be of a slowness proportionable to the swiftness of 
the heavens. 

a 
It were a pretty subtilty to inquire after, whether or no 
it be possible to contrive such an artificial motion, that 
should be in such a proportion slow, as the heavens are 
supposed to be swift. 
For the exact resolution of which, it would be requisite 
that we should first pitch upon some medium, or indif- 
ferent motion, by the distance from which we may judge 
of the gregestione on either side, whether slowness or 
swiftness. Now, because there is not any such natural 
medium, which may be absolutely styled an indifferent 
motion, but that the swiftness and slowness of every thing 
is still proportioned either to the quantity of bodies in 
which they are, or some other particular end for which 
they are designed ; therefore we must take liberty to sup- 
pose such a motion, and this we may conceive to be about 
1000 paces, or a mile in an hour. 

The starry heaven, or &th sphere, is thought to move 
42,398,437 miles in the same space ; so that if it may be 
demonstrated that it is possible to contrive such a motion, 
which, going on in a constant direct course, shall pass but 
the 42,398,437th part of a mile in an hour, it will then be 
evident that an artificial motion may be slow, in the same 
proportion as the heavens are swift. 

Now it was before manifested, that according to the 
difference betwixt the weight and the power, so will the 
difference be betwixt the slowness or swiftness of their 
motions ; whence it will follow, that in such an engine, 
wherein the weight shall be 4,239,147 pounds, and the 
power that doth equipondrate it but the 42,398,437th part 
of a pound (which is easy to contrive) in this engine the 
power being supposed to move with such a swiftness as 
may be answerable to a mile an hour, the weight will pass 
but the 42,398,437th part of a mile in the same space, and 
so, consequently, will be proportionably slow unto the 
swiftness of the heavens. 

It is related by our countryman, J. Dee, that he and 
Cardan being both together in their travels, they did see 
an instrument which was at first sold for twenty talents of 
gold, wherein there was one wheel, which constantly 
moving round amongst the rest, did not finish one revo- 
lution under the space of seven thousand years. 

But if we farther consider such an instrument of wheels 
as was mentioned before, in the 14th chapter, with which 
the whole world might be easily moved, we shall then find 
that the motion of the weight by that must be much more 
slow than the heavens are swift; for, though we suppose 
(saith Stevinus) the handle of such an engine, with twelve 
wheels, to be turned about 4000 times in an hour, (which 


space, the weight by this would not be moved above 
10512 

——0000000000000000 parts of one foot, which is nothing 
2400 

near so much as a hair’s breadth : and it could not pass an 
inch in 1,000,000 years, saith Mersennus. The truth of 
which we may more easily conceive, if we consider the 
frame and manner of this twelve-wheeled engine. Sup- 
pose that in each axis or nut there were ten teeth, and on 
each wheel a thousand ; then the sails of this engine must 
be turned a hundred times before the first wheel (reckon- 
ing downward) could be moved round once, and ten thou. 
sand times before the second wheel can finish one revolu- 
tion, and so through the twelve wheels, according to this 
multiplied proportion. < 

So that besides the wonder which there is in the force 
of these mechanical motions, the extreme slowness of them 
is no less admirable; if a man consider that a body would 
remain in such a constant direct motion, that there could 
not be one minute of time wherein it did not rid some 
space, and pass on further, and yet that this body, in 
many years together, should not move so far as a hair’s 
breadth. Which, notwithstanding, may evidently appear 
from the former instance. For since it is a natural prin- 
ciple, that there can be no penetration of bodies; and 
since it is supposed that each of the parts in this engine 
do touch one another in their superfices, therefore it must 
necessarily follow, that the wei Ai dens begin and continue 
to move with the power; and (however it is insensible) 
yet it is certain there must be such a motion so extremely 
slow, as is here specified. So full is this art of rare and 
incredible subtilties. 

I know it is the assertion of Cardan, Motus valde tardi, 
necessario quietes habent intermedias. Extreme slow mo- 
tions have necessarily some intermediate stops and rests. 
But this is only said, not proved; and he speaks it from 
sensible experiments, which, in this case, are fallibles—our 
senses being very incompetent judges of the several pro- 
portions, whether greatness or littleness, slowness or swift- 
ness, which there may be amongst things in nature. For 
aught we know there may be some organical bodies as 
much less than ours as the earth is bigger. We see what 
strange discoveries of extreme minute bodies (as lice, 
wheel-worms, mites, and the like) are made by the micro- 
scope, wherein their several parts (which are hageten in- 
visible to the bare eye) will distinctly appear; and per- 
haps there may be other insects that live upon them as they 
do upon us. *Tis certain that our senses are extremely 
disproportioned for comprehending the whole compass and 
latitude of things; and, because there may be such diffe- 
rence in the motion as well as in the magnitude of bodies, 
therefore, though such extreme slowness may seem alto- 
gether impossible to sense and common apprehension ; 
yet this can be no sufficient argument against the reality 
of it. (To be continued.) 








LIST OF PATENTS. 


To G. Stratton, of Frederick-place, Hampstead-road, 
for an improvement in warming and ventilating buildings. 
—Dated the 28th of August, 1828.6 months allowed to 
enrol specification. 7 

To Granville Sharp Pattison, of Old Burlington-street, 
Esquire, for a method of applying iron in the sheathing of 
ships, and of applying iron bolts, spikes, nails, and other 
fastenings in ships and other vessels.—4th of September. 
—6 months. 

To J. Seaward and S. Seaward, of the Canal Iron 
Works, Poplar, for a new method for propelling carriages 
on roads, and also ships and other vessels on water.—4th 
of September.—6 months. 

To C. Sanderson, of Park Gate Iron Works, near 
Rotheram, Yorkshire, for a new method of making sheer 
steel.—4ith of September.—2 months. 

To Admiral S. Brooking, of Plymouth, for his new 
mode of making sails of ships and other vessels.—4th 0 
September.—6 months. 

‘o J. Robertson, of Limehouse Hole, Poplar, for im- 
provements in the manufacture of hempen rope, or cor 
dage.—4th of September.—6 months. 

To W. Bell, of Lucas-street, Commercial-road, Mid 
dlesex, for his improved methods for filtrating water and 
other gag of September.—-6 months. 

To W. Farish, Jacksonian Professor in the University 
of Cambridge, for his improved method of clearing out 
water-courses.—4th of September.—6 months. 

To T. R. Williams, of Norfolk-street, Strand, for'im-' 
provements in the making of hats, &c., and in the cover- 
ing of them with silk and other materials, with the as- 
sistance of machinery.—11th of September.—6 months. 








is as often as a man’s pulse doth beat) yet, in ten years’ 


To T. Minikew, of Berwick-street, for an imprevement 
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in the making of chairs, sofas, beds, and other articles of 
furniture for similar purposes, and also of travelling and 
other carriages for personal use.—11th of September.—2 
months. 

To J. B. Neilson, of Glasgow, for the improved ap- 
plication of air to produce heat in fire-forges and furnaces 
where bellows or other blowing apparatus are required.— 
11th of September.—6 months. 

To L. W. Wright, of Mansfield-street, Borough-road, 
Surrey, for improvements in machinery for making screws, 
—18th of September.—6 months. 

To W. Losh, of Benton House, Northamptonshire, 
Esquire, for improvements in iron-rails for rail-roads, and 
of the chains or pedestals in or upon which the rails may 
be placed or fixed.—18th of September.—2 months. 

To J. Rhodes, junior, of Alverthorp, Wakefield, for 
improvements in machinery for spinning and twisting 
worsted yarn and other fibrous substances—18th of 
September.—6 months. 





Agricultural Reports. 








( It has been suggested to us, that it would be ac- 
ceptable to our readers, and would enhance the value of 
our work in some quarters, if we inserted in the Kaleido- 
scope a monthly agricultural report. In consequence of 
this hint we now copy the September report from the 
Leeds Mercury, a paper, upon the integrity of which we 
can place the requisite dependance. 

—<—— 


AGRICULTURAL REPORT FOR SEPTEMBER. 


The Continental harvests have partaken, generally, of 
the defects of our own. Ireland seems to have been more 
fortunate. Scotland also boasts a more prosperous har. 
vest than the generality of our more Southern counties. 
Of the different kinds of grain, wheat is about two-thirds 
of an average; barley, beans, peas, potatoes, a full aver- 
age and of good quality. Turnipsa vast crop. The oats 
are said to be the largest crop that has been obtained of 
late years. In various parts of England, complaints have 
been made of a deficiency of labourers for the harvest; in 
consequence, labour has been so dear, that good hands 
have earned eight shillings a day. This has chiefly arisen 
from the circumstance, that we have had less of Irish as- 
sistance during the present, than in former harvests. A 
summer, the most variable, wet, stormy, and blighting, 
than we have seen during many years, has been fortu- 
nately concluded by some weeks of the most mild and 
beautiful weather with which our fickle climate ever in. 
dulges us. The result has been most fortunate for the late 
harvests, and for those farmers in early districts who had 
either the good luck or the discretion not to be too hasty 
in their operations. Wet summers are unfriendly to the 
weight and quality of bread corn. However, price will 
make ample amends to the fortunate growers of the best 
samples of the year, and even afford some indemnity to 
the less fortunate, since the damp and rough corn will fill 
the bushel. Much corn of all kinds, in the South, was 
stacked in so moist a condition, as to induce the necessity 
of unmaking the rick, in order to dry the sheaves. The 


the fortunate few. The fen counties appear to have suf- 
fered most, and the heaviest calamities of the season have 
arisen from the floods. Clover seed, from the favourable 
change of the weather, has succeeded beyond ex pectation, 
yet will not be an abundant crop. Tretoil is a crop, and 
winter tares particularly good. Mangel Wurzel isa great 
crop—the after grasses most abundant, and the fallows 
green like a meadow, and full of keep. But in the fens, 
both the cole and turnips are unproductive. Our late ob- 
servation has been verified as to the inferior quality of 
grass forced into an inordinate luxuriance by constant 
moisture. Beasts, in the great cattle districts, have not 
improved in proportion to the superabundance of grass. 
The present cannot be deemed a great fruit year, nor is 
the quantity of any species entitled to particular commen- 
dation. 

All store stock isin great request. Cart colts are at an 
extravagant price, pt g the import of horses continues. 
Wheat sowing began early, the length of the harvest, and 
condition of the fallows considered. These last, indeed, 
we never before saw ina more foul and slovenly condition. 
The next crop of wheat, that is to say, the proprietors of 
it, will suffer heavily for this. Hops, in consequence of 
the late favourable weather, have improved, but neither 


= 


NATURAL APPEARANCES OF OCTOBER. 


[From the Companion to the Almanack.]} 


Celestial Phenomena for October.—The Sun will be 
{eclipsed on the 18th, invisible at Belfast. On the 23d, 
| Mercury will be at his greatest elongation, and visible 
' shortly after sunset. On the 7th Venus will be at her great- 

The trees have scarcely in this month begun to shed est elongation, near Cor Leonis, from which star the planet 
their leaves; but their rapidly changing colours indicate | will be distant 1 deg. 30 min. She continues a very beauti- 
that their vegetation has ceased, and that the rains and | ful objectasa morning star, and, when theday is unclouded, 
winds will soon leave the trunks and branches in their | may be traced till she sinks below the horizon. Mars, on 
wintery bareness. The varied tints of the woods consti- | the evening of the 12th, will be 2} deg. S. of Uranus, and 
tute one of the principal beauties of Autumn; and if the ! will thus afford an excellent opportunity of detecting that 
Spring has joy and hilarity in its freshness, the Autumn | distant planet. ‘They will pass the meridan together at 6 
has a contemplative and sober delight in its decay. hours 50 minutes. The proximity of Jupiterto the Sunpre- 
walk in the country is still pleasing, from the agreeable | cludes favourable observation. Saturn is approaching toa 
objects which are yet presented tous. The hedges are no | favourable situation for those who do not pursue their as- 
longer bright and blooming; the dog-rose and the honey- | tronomical observations beyond midnight. On 21 day, 
suckle no longer bestow their fragrance; but the black- | 9 hours, 15 minutes, Uranus is in quadrature. The bril- 
berries hang in ripening clusters about us, to afford a} liant stare which compose 4he constellations Taurus, Ge- 
treat to the schoolboy and meal to the linnet ; and the hips | mini, and Orion, will, towards the end of the month, be- 
and haws, while they sparkle on every briar, teach us how | come conspicuous objects in S.K., shortly before midnight. 
kindly provident is the Author of all good for the preser- | The Moon will be in conjunction with 





vation of the humblest of his creatures. D He M. 
Nor are the sounds which were wont to greet us in our Saturn in Cancer:+-++-++++++++ 2 ll 30 
walk yet altogether passed away. It is true, the autumnal Venus in Leos: sss sees eeeeeees 4 9 15 
voices of the singing birds are almost hushed: but then Mercury in Libra-..-+-+++++++ 10 687 
the rooks, by their cries, which are neither unmusical nor Jupiter in Libra +++++--+s+-++- 10 22 45 
unenlivening, call us to look at their singular mode of Mars in Capricornus ---.---+-< 6 8 oO 
gathering together, of an evening, after their daily excur- Saturn in Cancer-+++++++++++ss 29 22 «20 

sions. There is an evident purpose in their rapid and a 
New Moon in Virgo+++--.+++- 8 12 8 


sportive flights; and their cawings, whether they speak 


the language of congratulation or of rejoicing, of command Sood in Sagittarius -- = = ae 
or of obedience, have something social and cheerful in all in Taurus «+++ +++-00+00- 22 13 «12 
Last Quarter in Cancer .--..- 30 4 34 


them, and seem to belong to a well-ordered and happy 
community. 

The rough winds, which are so common at this period 
of the year, manifestly assist in the work which Nature is 
now performing im various ways—that of scattering the 
seeds of future vegetation about the earth. An examina- 
tion of many common plants will at once show how this 
scattering or dissemination is contrived. Many seeds are 
furnished with plumes or wings; and these belong to the 
plants which are most general, such as dandelion, ground- 
sel, ragwort, thistles, &c. These are borne upon the 
winds far and wide; and hence the necessity of cutting 
those plants which are injurious to agriculture before this 
business of dissemination begins. Other plants, such as 
am oye burs, contain “es which are bape mee 0 Oo—_—__==EE_ - peegeeeteerene 
hooks, and thus laying hold upon passing animals, are ; Pa ae . 
scattered in distant Same Many seeds are contained in Fashions for Q Ciover. 
berries, which being eaten by birds, the seeds are dis- eee = 
charged uninjured ; and others again are thrown out from} A MORNING DrEss —A dress of gros de Naples, the 
their parent plant by strong elastic springs, with which | colour Kgyptian sand. ‘Two flounces surround the border, 
their receptacles are provided. The admirable ingenuity, | falling over each other; the edges of these flounces are cut 
the precision, the regularity with which all the operations | in points, with a double ornament of narrow braiding of 
of Nature are conducted, must fill the mind with reverence | myrtle-green colour. Over the upper flounce is an orna- 
and admiration of the great Contriver: His glory and His | ment of silk green braiding, formed in chevrons, cross- 
wisdom are as manifestly displayed in the meanest flower | wise. A belt of ribbon encircles the waist, figured on a 
of the field as in the whole visible universe. The world is | white ground, in chevrons of green, corresponding with 
a collection of wonders ; and the pettiest production which } those of the upper flounce. The sleeves en gigot, with a 
forms a part of it is a world of wonders within itself. bracelet of rubies and gold at the wrist. A fichu pele- 

A singular appearance sometimes presents itself in this | tine of muslin, with the ends confined under the sash ; 
month, caused by spiders’ webs crossing the paths, extend- this fichu is elegantly embroidered between rows of lace 
ing from shrub to shrub, and floating in the air. This | Set in full, and trimmed round the edge with a broad lace 
appearance is called gossamer, and is caused by an infinite | the throat surmounted by a double French ruff. The bon- 
multitude of small spiders, which, when they want to | Net is of the same colour as the dress, with a very full 
change their place, have a power of shooting forth several ruche at the edge » and the crown ornamented with full 
long threads, to which they attach themselves, and thus | puffings of gross de Naples, the same as the bonnet. The 
becoming buoyant, are carried gently through the air as | broad green strings are carelessly crossed in front. The 
long as they please; after which, by coiling up their | shoes are of myrtle-green kid. , 
threads, they descend very gradually to the ground. DINNER Party DREss.—This dress is of Palmyrene, 

As Nature employs herself in preparing for future pro- by pre eegyee ie aa egg he bright gald co- 
duction by the dispersion of seeds, so does the farmer this | ‘UT abd that called Apollos hair, Pie border of the 
month sow his corn for the coming year. If the weather skirt 18 trimined w oe arenes, set on came Wise and 
be too wet, he ploughs up the stubble-fields for winter- forming, 1n full flutings, acternate points ; these are fas~ 
fallow. his is the season, too, for planting fruit and tened down to the dress, the other flutings standing full 
forest trees. There is something at once pleasing to our | Ut This border h AS & most novel and beautiiul effect. 
self-love, useful to our families, and of benefit to our| The corsage ts ee plain, and ane the waist is a 
country in the planting of trees. It is an increase of na- pointed zone, é. he — es sa pond oe a a V ane 
tional wealth of the very best kind. The cottager who | dyck pattern, and falls over the bust and s 1oulderses The 
puts an apple-tree into his little garden, or an elm or an | 8 nee est meres, am, be: mee colour and material 
ash into his edge, is a patriot in his way, and has done some. | 8 the dress; but over these are long wiite sleeves of plain 
thing to leave the earth better than he found it. The ‘ile; they are @ /a Maric, and are confined in the Conse 
various class of fungi are most numerous in this month. | Of that part of the arm which is above the elbow with a 

band of gold colour. The stiff gauntlet cuff$ are of the 
same colour as the dress; they are pointed @ (a Antique, 
and the points edged with a quilting of narrow tulle. 
Bracelets, worn next the hand, are of very broad gold 
lace, and are clasped by a large emerald. A dresshat of 
crape, of pink, constitutes the head-dress. This hat is 
placed on one side, and under that part of the brim which 
is elevated in a full ornament of blond. The crown is 


Comets.—W e know little or nothing about these extraor- 
dinary and eccentric bodies. We are told that they revolve 
round the sun: but comets have appeared which, if the 
ancients knew any thing of the matter, were as large as 
the sun itself. We copy the following passage from 
Keill’s Astronomical Lectures:—** The comet which ap- 
peared in the time of the Emperor Nero, was, as Seneca 
relates, not inferior in magnitude to the sun himself. So 
the comet which, in the year 1652, Revelius observed, 
did not seem less than the moon, though it had not so 
bright a splendour.” 
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Aurora Borealis.—This beautiful phenomenon appeared | 
with a brilliant splendour in this town, at ten o’clock on | 
Monday evening last. It consisted of large streaks of clear | 
light shooting from the N.W. part of the horizon, almost 
to the Zenith, and, spreading itself over a considerable por- 





the quality nor extent of the crop can be yet ascertained. 
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tion of the sky, gradually disappeared. Belfast eens adorned aled with blond, atid white plashage, 
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Biographical Motites. 


ga Without intending any disparagement to that 
very conspicuous public character, the present Em- 
peror of Russia, upon whom the eyes of all Europe, 
and of half the world, are now intently bent, we can- 
not give insertion to Dr. Granville’s portrait without 
expressing our conviction that it is very much flat- 
tered. What we have seen of the Doctor’s work in- 
clines us to believe that he is apt to colour too highly, 
when the subject isin an elevated station.—Edit. Kal. 

— 


THE EMPEROR NICHOLAS. 
oe 


(From Dr. Granville's Travels through Russia.) 








On the illustrious individual now at the head of the 
Russian nation—on his personal character and political 
principles—the entire faith and reliance of the European 
cabinets repose at this moment for a continuation of that 
system of universal peace amongst them, which has been 
purchased at the price of so many recent sacrifices. To- 
wards him the eyes of all Europe are at present turned. 
A young and powerful sovereign—full of health and energy 
—beloved by his subjects, to whom he is attached in return 
esteemed and locked up to as their natural leader, by one 
of the finest and most numerous armies in the world—sur- 
rounded by agalaxy of generals, whose names have been en- 
twined with thelaurelsof the lastmemorable war—Nicholas 
the First quits the luxuries of the gorgeous palaces I have 
described, and stands even tow on the threshold of that em- 
pire, between which and Russia there arefearful accounts to 
settle. On hisassurances, therefore, that there are no am- 
bitious views connecte! with his present actions; on his 
disclaiming all desire of conquest and aggrandizement, 
must, for a short time, depend the chance of undisturbed 
peace or of inevitable war, among those friendly nations 
that have agreed to remain tranquil spectators of the events 
which are about to take place beyond the Balkansky Chain 
or Bulgarian Alps. Fortunately, those assurances have 
been given, as it is generally understood, and by a monarch 
whose political life, brief asit is has been, has never belied 
any of those strict principles which in private life have, by 
gencral acknowledgment, been known to guide his conduct. 


Nicholas the First was 32 years of age on the 7th of July 
last. He was born in the same year in which Catherine 
the Second closed her long and glorious reign, and did not, 
therefore, like his fortunate brothers, Alexander and Con- 
stantine, experience the influence of that great mind in the 
care of his early education. Nature, however, had provided 
him with a mother who stood in less need than any reigning 
Princess of the counsels and assistance of others to lead 
her child in the path of virtue. Atan early age he was 
placed under the guidance of General Count Larmsdorff, 
an officer of distinguished merit, who had served his 
sovereign with great reputation, both in the field and as 
Governor of Courland. The Count had previously enjoyed 
a high degree of well-merited confidence at Court as Cavu- 
lier de Service with the Grand Duke Constantine during a 
period of ten years, and likewise as Director of the first 
corps of Cadets. He enjoyed the patronage of the present 
Empress Mother, then reigning Empress, and it was under 
her direction that he conducted the education of the Grand 
Duke Nicholas, and that of his brother the Grand Duke 
Michael, from the time of the former of those two princes 
completing the fourth year of his age. No choice could 
have been more fortunate: the qualities of the Governor's 
heart were precisely such as parents would wish to see ap- 
preciated by their children, and those of his mind were 
strictly of that cast which were to direct the studies of his 
illustrious pupils under the instructions of proper masters. 
The Count ts no more—he terminated his long and 
honourable career, at the age of 83, on the 4th of April 
last, and from his character, as portrayed in the Court 
(axette, itis fair to conclude that the principles which he 
doubtless endeavoured to instil into the bosom ef his im- 
perial pupil, must have been consonant with those which 
marked his own conduct through life. 
« i * * 

Nicholas grew in years; preceptors for the higher 
branches of learning were selected from amongst the most 
eminent men of thecountry; and it is but justice to make 
particular mention of one of them, Monsieur Balanhiansky, 
who had the honour of instructing the Grand Duke in the 
principles of the art of government and of practical science, 
and the continuation of 


secured to himself as Emperor, by placing him in his private 
Chancellerie in the situation of State Secretary. 

Too young at the tw@e of the invasion of his country to 
take a prominent part in that war of defence which was 
soon followed by another and the last campaign, Nicholas 
has not had opportunities of ageing that degree of ex- 
ogee ia warlike operations which would be required of 

im, were he intended for a mere military conqueror ; 
but the art and science of military operations, without 
which experience itself is frequently of no avail, he studied 
under very able masters and veteran officers. A 

In the year 1816, travelling in foreign countries was 
deemed expedient by the Grand Duke, with a view to ac- 
quire more enlarged notions respecting those nations which 
were acting the most conspicuous parts in Europe. Among 
these Great Britain was selected as the country whic 
offered a wide field of observation toa Prince desirous of 
information. The Grand Duke, therefore, visited England 
in November of that years he landed at Dover, where he 
was received by the Russian Anibassador and Colonel 
Ford, who commanded the Engineers stationed in the 
town, and who accompanied the Prince round the fortifi- 
cations of the castic, on the heights, and through the sub- 
terraneous passages of that fortress. His first step on British 
ground was marked by a proof of liberal disposition. The 
noise of the cannon which had been firing to celebrate his 
arrival, according to form, had frightened a horse that was 
standing in a cart at a short distance from the shore. The 


gent superintendence of the Empress Mother. 


de. Camps-General of the Emperor, assisted by Colonel 
Marder, and receives instructions from Monsieur Jaukovsy, 
one of the most distinguished literary characters in Russia, 


It is remarkable, that the three Grand Duchesses have 
English nurses attached to their establishments. The 
hereditary Grand Duke is a very fine-looking child, strongly 

i the 


resembling his father, high-spirited, and, it is said, of 


most promising disposition. With such a domestic ménage 


as — the present imperial family of Russia, it is 


impossible not to expect from the children every thing that 
is flattering to the prospects of that country, and, we may 
add, of Eurepe; for the destinies of all nations must 
necessarily be more or less interested in the question—who 
is to wield the resources of that extensive empire? The 
hereditary Grand Duke, who had been appointed Colonel 
of a regiment of Hussars from his earliest age, was named 
by the Emperor, during our stay in the capital, Ataman of 
all the Cossack troops. * “i ” “4 

The Prince is brought up, both in a domestic ahd mili. 
tary point of view, in the strictest discipline, and constantly 
under the eyes of his parents, and the vigilant and intelli- 
He fre- 
quently walks or drives about town, attended by a com- 


panion of about his own age, who is educated with him, 


and is the son of a general officer. I have more than once 


seen him in the severest weather dressed in his simple uni- 
form, accompanied by his playmate, driving his two-horse 
sledge, with none of the fur trappings which other people 


animal ran the length of some streets, dragging its heavy | deem it necessary to wear as a protection against a cold of 
load after it, when it fell down and expired. The Grand | several degrees below the freezing point, blooming with 
Duke was passing at the time, and learning, on inquiry, the| health, and full of gaiety, receiving with a pleasing smile 


nature of the accident which had deprived an industrious 
man of a useful animal, insisted on compensating him with 
a sum of money far above his loss, ** of which,” observed 
the Prince, ** I am myself the innocent cause.” 

The Grand Duke resided in St. Alban’s House, in Strat- 
ford-place, where the Austrian Archdukes had been saying 
a short time before. He was accompanied by General 
Kutusoff, Baron Nicholay, now Russian Ambassador at 
Copenhagen, Dr. (now Sir William) Crichton, and others. 
Royal carriages and footmen Were placed at his disposal ; 
he had levees, received the subjects of his Imperial brother, 
listened to the complaints, history, and petitions of the 
supplicants, amongst those Russians who happened to be 
in London in need of assistance, atid in all cases relieved 
them either with money, or by providing, in concert ‘with 
the Ambassador, for their return to their native country. 


In the following year he married the present Empress 
Alexandra Feodorowna, then Princess Charlotte of Prussia, 
daughter of Frederick William the Third and of the late 
Queen, whose name is highly revered in her own country, 
and wherever virtue and an elevated mind ate justly valued. 
With the hallowed reputation of her lamented mother, 
which preceded her to the country of her hasband, the 
present Empress carried thither her own ‘name, already 
associated by the public voice with every noble quality 
that can embellish the fair sex, and more particularly one 
in so exalted a station. Nature, too, had been so lavish 
of her favours on the person of the Empress, that it is im- 
pessible to imagine a more striking appearance, or one 
which, with the handsome countenance of the late Queen 
of Prussia, and somewhat of that melancholy ex i 


unites toa stately majestic carriage 80 much ‘grace ‘atid 
dignity. Of the many portraits which Mr. Dawe has 

ainted of the Empress, ‘some of which (particularly ‘the 
ast, in her gala dress) great merit ‘as pictures, I 
think the ‘palm is due to that which has been beautifully 
engraved by Mr. Wright, atid which represetits her Ma- 
jesty sitting playfully ‘entertaining her two eldest children, 
the hereditary Grand Duke and the Grand Duchess Maria. 
The artist seems to have seized, ‘in this instance, not only 
the lineaments of the face, ‘but thdse of the mind of his 
illustrious original. Of this most amiable Princess the 
Emperor is represented to be most doti 
her he leads an extremely domesticated life, although sur- 
rounded by all the-cares of so vast-an empire. 

He is frequently seen abread with her, without any of 
that attendant pomp and splendour which are, perhaps, 
necessary pageants with Jess popular Sovereigns, and both 
are known to devote ‘much parental care to ‘the education 
of the numerous children with which their'union has been 
blessed. Of these, five survive, namely, Alexander Nicho- 
laeviteh, the hereditary Grand Duke, born in 1818 ; Maria 
Nicholajevna, Grand Duchess, born in 18193 Olga Nicho- 
lajevna, Grand Duchess, born in 1822; Alexandra Nicho- 
lajevna, Grand Duchess, born in 1825 ; and lastly, Con- 
stantine Nicholaevitch, Grand Duke, who was born in 
September, 1827, 2 few weeks before our arrival at St. 





whose services Nicholas has since | 


Petersburgh. The hereditary Grand Dukeis placed under 
the superintendence of General Ouschakoff, one of the Aid. 





the salutation and marks of respect which 
nised, during the rapidity of his course, every class of 
persons seem delighted in paying to their future Emperor. 


the exercise of parental ‘and domestic 
of conjugal attachment, and the practice of private virtues, 
‘has had a beneficial influence on the other ranks of society. 
Bat when suck an example is to be met with in the fami 
‘of the sovereign, the benefit of ite inflaence over every class 
‘of his subjects must be tenfold; end that such is the 'case 
in Russia at the present moment, and particalarly among 
the higher circles in St. Petersburgh, 1 have had frequent 
‘op 

himeelf 
without its good effect on the minds of ‘bis people. His 
application to business is mest regi) 
State alone seem to engross his attentivh, ‘and it is‘said that 
he‘seldom gives #n ‘hour to pleasure which 
been better devoted ‘to the welfare of his subjects. He 
tises early, nftd spends some time in transacting military 
matters. Patt of this consists in 
before stated, Count Debitch, the chief of the Etat Major, 
ee duily Waits - his ~ y » Bae: 

e, ‘and reports the state of'the army during the preceding 
day, and receives his Majesty’s commands. After break- 
fast he'either attends the Couttil or reveives ‘his ‘minis- 
‘ters, ‘ach of whom ‘hes his appointed days and hours for 
waiting on the Emperor. He hes, ‘on some ‘occasions, at- 
‘tended ‘the Senate, and it was reported 
‘St. Petersburgh, that having heard that the senators had 
been in the habit of assembling very late, a pravtice which 

‘caused consi 
which marks the upper part of the face of tver royal father, |called early ofe day at 
ing none of its members assetubled, sitmply desired it-to 
be'made known ‘to them that the Em had attended 
‘to transact renee as such he hour. “ 
‘senators took care tobe at their post wi tue 
ality. At one o’clock he generally atieads ate — . 
In the winter this takes place under ‘cover, un 
‘weather be both fine and mild, in which‘case, as well-as 
in the summer months, it is ‘held in the 
‘front of the winter Palace, or in the’ 
When it is under shelter that ‘the ‘pardde is to take-place, 
‘the exercise house belonging to the Chateau ‘St. Michel is 
nely fond, and with |‘the building selected. The troops are‘collected within it, 

and the general officers of the gartison ‘of St. Petersburgh, 
or holding situations in the capH@tp*make a ‘point of at- 
tending. The foot and horse gut#@s, dismounted, form 
the mass of the troops reviewed. twas on'the occasion 
of one of these parades that I first had ‘an‘Opportunity of 
secing the Emperor. 


» When recog- 


At all times the example set by the superior classes in 
ies, in the display 


rtuhities of ascertaining. : 
or is the individual conduct of the E 


iar. The affairs of the 
might have 


g@ as I have 
Majesty from #even ‘o'clock till 


while we were at 


derable délay in public ‘business, his vor | 


e house of the Senate, and 
row that time the 


the 
at Squarein 
de Mars. 


A general huzza now ran through the people assembled, 


and, presently, a light elegant sledge, drawn by a spirited 
black horse, which'a siutll pctoonmand, das tothe 
Tsovostchick was urging to its full speed, entered the coust 
by the grand gate, sliding'in silent rapidity dver the well- 
‘smoothed snow, and conveying tlre two Imperial 4 
Nicholas and the Grand Duke Michael, who spasted be- 
‘fore us, 'and suddenly stopped opposite 

exercise house, within two feet of which Idand been per. 


ite the entrance of the 
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mitted to stand. The same Aid-des-Camp de Service took 
their cloaks after they alighted, and I then had an oppor- 
tunity of observing the striking personal appearance of 
these two Princes, whose countenance, stature, and figure 
claimed for them a decided superiority over every hand- 
some officer we had seen that morning, or that we observed 
on subsequent occasions amongst the several regiments of 
the G No demonstration of any kind took place on 
the part of the persons present outside except doffing their 
hats; but the Sovereign, on the folding gates being thrown 
open, which exhibited to our view, for an instant, the 
most brilliant display of military pageantry I had ever 
beheld, was received with three tremendous roulades of 
drums and trumpets, upon the ceasing of which a bugle 
band struck up the inspiring anthem of Old England, 
‘God save the King,” and changed to ‘ God preserve 
the Emperor.” The gates were then closed, and the 
parade proceeded ; but as civilians are never allowed to 
enter on such occasions, we goer returned to our re- 
spective occupations. This daily, or almost daily, inter- 
course whieh his Majesty keeps up with all the officers and 
men stationed in St. Petersburgh (since regiments are of 
course paraded in turns) must have an excellent effect, 
and be productive of great advantage; for the Emperor 
inspects every thing, inquires into the minutest details, ex- 
amines the regimental uniforms of the privates, addresses 
words of encouragement to those who are favourably re- 
we converses with the officers of all ranks—praises, 

James, or admonishes, as he sees occasion ; and thus adds 
to the scene of military evolution and discipline, the in- 
terest of a réunion de famille, where the chief, uniting in 
turn the characters of sovereign, commander, and father, 
exerts those self-influences to maintain order and subor- 
dination, to render the ties between the soldier and his 
officer, and between both and their sovereign, more indis- 
soluble, because more cherished and respected. “ * 
J 2 * * a # & 

After the parade his Majesty generally returns home; 
if there are to be any private presentations to him, it is be- 
fore his dinner that they take place, otherwise he either 
walks or rides out, alone or accompanied by the Empress. 
He is very fond of riding on horseback; he also frequently 
goes out with his consort in a French cabriolet, which he 

rives himself. I have likewise seen him walking up and 
down that magnificent quay on the Neva, called the English 
Line, either alone, or accompanied by some minister or 
general officer; and I understand that, in fair weather, 
and when the Empress is in good health, Her Majesty 
often accompanies him on these excursions. On such oc- 
casions, it is the etiquette, on the part of persons who meet 
them, to stand still until they have passed, when the Em- 
peror invariably returns the salutation a da militaire, by 
putting the back of the hand up to hishat. With all per- 
sons who are known to him, he will occasionally stop and 
converse with great affability, and without reserve. 

The dinner hour is between three and four o’clock, after 
which his Majesty spends part of the day with his family 
and children. 

The evening brings its own labours and occupations ; 
ministers are received, or the Emperor attends to business, 
in his private cabinet, with his own secretary; but on fixed 
days, ‘at eight o’clock, he orders a particular minister to 
bring his ad Seuille, and will.remain with him tillten, 
going methodically through, and despatcbiog an infinite 
variety of business, so as to clear away every sort of arrear, 
and make himself master of the different subjects of each 
department. The strict observance of engagements, which 
his Majesty is known to expect on every occasion, tends 
materially to facilitate every operation, and serves as a les- 
son to his subjects, that without punctuality in all the 
affairs and transactions of life, talent, rank, nay even a 
high character, are rendered useless to socicty. 

he Imperial family retires early to rest. I have known 
some distinguished persons, who have had the honour of 
being invited to the presence of the Emperor and Empress 
in the evening, come away at ten o’clock, the hour at which 
it was understood that their Majesties retired for the night. 
How else, indeed, could any human frame support, for 
any length of time, the toils, cares, and anxietics which 
commence with theseyexalted persons at sunrise, and con- 
tinue all day withoug-intermission ? ‘ 

Not satisfied with the ordinary routine of affairs, Ni- 
cholas, who seems to be the most indefatigable and active 
sovereign now reigning, and whose occupations are ge- 
nerally of a serious nature, having the good and happiness 
of bis people in view, has traced out to himself other tasks 
and other duties. One of the additional burdens which 
he has voluntarily imposed upon himself is, that of look- 
ing over the reports and returns of every arrest and im- 
prisonment that takes place.in his empire, as well as of the 


forwarded to him in a direct manner. In these returns 
the name of each prisoner or individual arrested, the na- 
ture of the crime, and the length of time during which 
he has been imprisoned, either before or after trial, must 
be accurately entered. Judging from this information, 
his Majesty has frequently given orders for bringing per- 
sons to a speedy trial who had been long in prison, and 
others to be released who appeared to have suffered long, 
or to have been too severely punished. 








Correspondence. 


LANCASTER ARCHERY MEETING. 
—_- 

[DESCRIBED IN A LETTER TO A FRIEND.) 
—_— 

DEAR — =, Lancaster, Sept. 8, 1828. 

For lack of a better informant you must even be satis- 
fied with me for a description of yesterday’s gaieties. 
Every thing was charming, and went off admirably ; but 
the day, though fine, was rather too windy for the exercise 
to which it was set apart. The wind, however, was not 
altogether without its uses, as it did the same good office 
to bad archers, which a bad knife does to an awkward 
carver, to wit, excused their unskilfulness, when a stray 
arrow, as was not unfrequently the case, went uncon- 
scionably beyond, or short, or wide of the mark at which 
it was aimed. Nothing could exceed the gaiety of the 
scene of actibn; there were showy tents ornamented with 
flags and streamers waving in the wind; there were great 
numbers of beautiful and elegant females, decked in all 
the colours of the rainbow; there was—but what was 
there not? Alack ! there were deficiencies, after all. There 
was a want of life and animation, a want of spirit, and a 
most sore lack of music. The scene was gorgeous, and 
pleasing enough at a distance; but when approached more 
nearly, it assumed a very solemn and sombre appearance 
indeed. Muta, of the silent tongue, presided over the 
sports; yea, notwithstanding the presence of so many 
garrulous daughters of Eve, a solemn silence prevailed. 
The archers marched up, and the archers marched down, 
—the archers advanced, and the archers retreated, to no 
other music than that of their own footfalls; and the 
reason, it seems, wassince there must be a reason given 
now-a-days for every thing,—no band was to be procured. 
Pity it was that not so much concord of sweet sounds as 
that produced by a fife and a drum could be procured, 
and this you would have acknowledged, had you witnessed 
the consequences of their absence. 

** But the archery !” you exclaim; ‘* how did the archers, 
the John O’Gaunt men, do their devoir in the field?” 
Truly, but indifferently, if their object were to hit the 
mark, for so few accomplished that feat, or came near it, 
that I may say, without the risk of being charged with 
too much severity, that the very safest place within the 
range of their arrows, for a spectator to dispose himself in, 
was in the immediate vicinity of the target. But hold,— 
you will say I am too severe; and I begin to think I am 
so when I remember how windy the day was, and how 
polite, gallant, and attentive the John O’Gaunt men were 
in handing round to the ladies the sandwiches, fruits, 
cakes, and wine, of which there was liberal provision. 
This, however, must be said,—had they depended for 
wherewithal to break their fast upon some such contin- 
gency as that by which the Cretan youths are said to have 
earned their breakfast, I fear the majority of the men of 
Gaunt would have gone fasting and supperless to bed: 
The prizes were distributed by Mrs. B——, of Preston, 
who, in the absence of her sister, Miss D——, the in- 
tended Lady Patroness, in q of indisposition, 
graciously officiated, and, with the usual compliments 
and cremonies, presented the meed of merit where due. 
Charles Ga——,_Esq., of Q——, was invested with the 
chief prize, the golden arrow ; the second, the medal, 
was awarded to Mr. Sa—; and Mr. A——= obtained the 
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arrow,—a matter with which he himself cannot be sup- 
posed to have had much to do, since he has only just been 
admitted a member of the club. Had he shot my favour- 
ite lap-dog, I candidly assure you that, under the cir- 
cumstances, I would have held him guiltless of malice 
prepense, and ascribed all the mischief to that blind jade, 
Fortune, who, we are told, is everlastingly intermeddling 
with things with which she has nothing in the world to 
do. Be this as it may, he won a prize; and either for his 
own merits, or those of his hidden ally, a prize he re- 
ceived. 

Having thus attempted to give you a sketch of the 
glories of the field, it now remains for me to describe, as 
well as I may, the festivities of the hall and the ball-room. 
The latter, between nine and ten in the evening, presented 
one of those brilliant displays of elegance and beauty 
which are seldom equalled, and still more seldom sur- 
passed. So numerous and charming were the youthful 
dames de beauté, then and there assembled, that Solomon 
himself, in his very best days, would have been puzzled 
to decide which could fairly claim the pre-eminence, and 
he must be acknowledged to have known something about 
such matters. I should presume that about 150 persons 
were present. Fruits, negus, cakes, &c. &c. were boun- 
tifully set out in the card-room;—need I say that due 
honour was done to them, or that the votaries of Terp- 
sichore went thiough their devotions at her shrine with 
great zeal, fervour, perseverance, and enjoyment? About 
twelve o’clock the supper-rooms were thrown open, and 
there, to say nothing of more substantial fare, every 
luxury and delicacy of the season, in the most bountiful 
profusion, with abundance of champaigne, dd other 
wines, awaited our pleasure. Miss N—, our procuratrix, 
famous as she is for her knowledge of the good things of 
this life, and for putting that knowledge in practice, 
absolutely out-did herself upon this occasion ; so that if 
we literally did not eat, drink, and be merry, we had 
only ourselves to blame, which, I can assure you, we had 
no occasion todo. Mr. S—, the president, exerted him- 
self greatly, yave a variety of toasts, and made a variety 
of speeches ; but he very ungallantly cast a slur upon the 
loyalty of the ladies then present, by intimating that, as 
they had objected to the King’s health (or any other toast) 
being drunk with cheers, the John O’Gaunt bowmen had 
determined to sip their wine in silencee Mr. G—, 
the vice, indignantly denied this, but said he would 
acquiesce in the charge, if there was one bowman there to 
rise, and be so disloyal as to say that he would not give 
three cheers for his King, or so ungallant and ealumnious 
as to assert that their fair visitants would not be pleased to 
witness a hearty display of loyalty. After this I need not 
tell you that a hearty display they did witness. The King 
was cheered, so was the Lady Patroness, and so were the 
ladies present, whose health was proposed by Mr. H——, 
in one of the best speeches made during the evening. On 
the health of the members for the borough being drunk, 
Mr. C—— made a very neat acknowledgment of the 
compliment; expressed his pleasure at being surrounded 
by so many of his friends and constituents; his delight in 
contemplating the display of beauty, good eheer, and good 
humour which surrounded him; and his hearty wishes 
for the health and happiness of all. Mr. G——~ also 
spoke to the same purport, and afterwards, as in duty 
bound, made another oration when the health of his cara 
sposa, Mrs. Ga—, was proposed and drunk, as it was 
with great enthusiasm. On proposing the health of the 
society, Mr. S—— made a long speech on the merits of 
archery, in the course of which he put history into re- 
quisition, for the purpose of showing the honourable men- 
tion made of the feats of the stalwart archers of merry 
England on the fields of Cressy, Agincourt, Poictiers, and 
elsewhere. Mr. G—— doubted the ability of the men of 
Gaunt to achieve deeds of arms in imitation of their far- 
famed ancestors, but said that as far as a cold partridge, 
a bottle of champaigne, and a quadrille would go, he was 
sure the John O’Gaunt men would always be at the ser- 
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Vice of their fair friends and neighbours. Soon after this 
the ladies returned to the ball-room, and, I understand, 
Mr. G—— sang a humorous song. What his singing 
may be, I know not; but neither his archery nor his 
oratory was surpassed during the day. In a little time 
afterwards, dancing was resumed, and kept up with 
great spirit until a very late hour. We, being determined 
that Sol should not look in upon our revels, and being 
somewhat weary withal, leit the festal scene about three 
o'clock, but many remained long after our departure, 
tripping it most gaily. I shall now conclude, but before 
J do so, I must lament, as you have no doubt done long 
ere this, that I have not been able to do justice to the fes- 
tivities which were so well worthy a better histriographer. 

ADIEU. 








THE COMET. 

—— 

TO THE EDITOR. 

Sir,—A correspondent of the Liverpool Courier, with 
a laudable curiosity, makes the very pertinent inquiry, 
** Where is Encke’s comet?” The answer, for the present, 
must, I believe, be, Non est inventus. There have, pro- 
bably, been some typographical errors in the newspaper 
notices of the calculations made of its expected course ; 
for one, October 10, ought to have been October 20, when, 
according to the table given in the Connoissance des Tems, 
the comet will cross the Equinoctial colure, not the Equi- 
noctial Line, or Equator, at the declination of 28 deg. 9 
min. north, which corresponds with the position of the 
bright star in the head of Andromeda. As to the mistakes 
of those who have fancied they saw the desire of their 
philosophic eyes, they have ample excuse in the inaccuracy 
of the celestial globes, all of them twenty-eight years past 
their proper date, with plenty of other faults to boot. 
But Bm is this comet ? 

By the calculations before given, it ought to be in the 
gills of the Northern Fish, to be found depicted on the 
globes between the Triangle and Andromeda. The said 
North Fish (see the books of mythological pedigree) is 
own sister to South Fish, sire unknown,—dam, the Great 
Southern Fish Oxyrinchus, or Sharpnose, formerly so 
painted, as North Fish too was drawn with the head of 
a swallow, its heliac rising foretelling the coming of those 
birds ; and hence its name Chelidonias, the Swallow or 
Flying Fish;* but Mr. Cary has pao all that, having, 
I suppose, never seen such in the London fishmarket, and 
has painted them all three in the likeness of codfish, to 
commemorate his devout partiality to that excellent food. 
In the gills of North Fish, then, the comet should now 
be: but wherefore does it not show itself in the sky ? 
Because M. M. Damoiseau and La Place have not al- 
lowed it, for the present, more than half the intensity of 
light that is necessary to make it visible to the naked eye. 
As to what sort of telescopes observers may have, or what 
use they may make of them, that is their private con- 
cern; but to the appearance or non-appearance of this 
predicted comet, a consequence attaches of great public 
importance; for the credit of the new mode of calculation 
by differentials is, in some degree, implicated in the result. 

The re-appearance of the comet of 1682, in the year 1759, 
was justly considered a signal proof of the excellence of 
the methods used by Sir Isaac Newton and Dr. Halley, 
in their theory of comets. The present is the first instance 
in which the French method has come to be tried on its 
simple merits, by appeal to the actual occurrence (if such 
happen) of a predicted event. M. Damoiseau gives the 
comet to October 20, before it need show itself to the naked 
eye; from that time its splendour, he says, will increase 
rapidly, and by November 20, it should, in Swift’s phrase, 
appear exceedingly. T. 

October 1, 1828. 

* Allthis is ridiculous enough; but there wasatime when 
jt would have been thought impiety to venture even a smile 
at the recital: to the antient Pagan world it was deep and 
awful mystery. The Catholic practice of eating fish in Lent, 
when the Sun is in the constellation of the Fishes, originated 
in an opposition to the Pagan superstition of refraining from 
esting fish, in reverence to the Constellation, 
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(Continued from our last.) 
a 
MATHEMATICAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


i3. By A Cantab.—Find the centre of gravity of the 
area of the curve whose equation is(y—b)? = p(x—a), 


14. By A Cania).—The distance of the centre of gravity 
. & ~ @ 
of an area from its veatex is —; find the distance of the 


’ n 
centre of gravity of the solid generated by the revolution 
of this area about its axis. 

15. By Cambro Britannicus.—Let a body fall from a 
given altitude to a centre, the attractive force of which 
varies as the cube of the distance inversely; and let the 
system move in a direction perpendicular to the ‘ine of 
descent with a given velocity: find the curve traced out 
by the body in its fall. 

16. By Mr. R. Grace.—Divide a given cone into two 
equal parts by a section parallel to one of its slant sides. 

Solutions (postaze paid) directed to the Committee 
of the Mathematical Society, left at No. 4, Whitemill- 
street, Liverpool, will meet with proper attention. 


The Liver. 

















Under this head it is our intention to introduce into the 
present volume of the Kaleidoscope some interesting notices 
of Liverpool and the neighbourhood ; and we shall begin 
with the ancient Castle, some remains of which have been 
recently discovered, in excavating old Castle-ditch. 
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ANCIENT CASTLE OF LIVERPOOL. 

As the recent discovery of an arch, and parts of the 
wall, belonging to the ancient Castle, in Castle-ditch, has 
revived the recollection of that once famous edifice, we 
have availed ourselves of the opportunity to present to 
our readers a correct ground-plan of the Castle, built by 
King John, during his stay in Liverpool, waiting for a 
wind for Ireland. 

Various conjectures have been formed respecting the 
arch lately discovered ; some persons think it has belonged 
to one of the sally-ports, while others are of opinion that 
it is part of a subterraneous passage leading to the river, 
intended to facilitate supplics by sea, during a siege. As 
no object beyond satisfying the natural curiosity of the 
public would be answered by exploring the ruins, the 
attempt will probably not be made, although we are of 
opinion that the Corporation would not be censured if they 
should expend a few pounds on this occasion, for the 
mere gratification of the public, and especially of the 
antiquarian. 

The following document, which accompanies our plan, 
is copied from the first volume of the old series of the 


‘¢ The following additional particulars, respecting the 
Castle, may not, perhaps, be unacceptable to your rea- 
ders. Having a regular survey before me, copied from 
the original, now in the Duchy Office, Somerset-place, 
London, and vouched by tice surveyors of the Duchy 
Lands, (James Strangways, John Digby, and Richard 
Warton,) you may rely upon its authenticity. On the 
north side, leading to Castle-street, was the principal 
gate: the outside line of the ditch, ine circular form to 
one corner, extending nearly opposite tne north corner 
of Harrington-street, towards James-street, was 80% yards. 
The ditch, near the gates and bridge, was 18 yards wide, 
lessening at each end ; and the interior of the Castle, in a 
straight line on that side, was 51 yards only; ,which in- 
terior of the Castle boundaries was a square, 49 yards 
on the side next Lord-street, in a straight line ; the ditch 
12 yards to 124 yards broad on that side, in a straight 
line. From the point opposite Redcross-street, to Cable- 
street, the outside, in a waved line near the latter, was, 
on the exterior, 81} yards; the interior boundary, in a 
straight line, 52 yards; and the ditéh, 15 yards broad 
at the end next Redcross-street, and 124 yards at the 
end next Cable-street. The end next, and fronting Pree- 
son’s-row, in the interior, in a straight line, 46 yards: the 
exterior, in a straight line, was 73h yards long, and the 
ditch, on the western side, is drawn ‘ Castle-ditch Boun- 
daries,’ 144 yards wide. 

** Respecting a covered way, there is no mention on this 
plan ; but it is well known that from about the gates of 
the Castle interior, there was a way down Jamesestreet 
to the river, and now is. The waste water from the 
tinman’s cellar, top of James.street, is carried off into 
this passage, as was the water from the row of stone build- 
ings, corner of Castle-street and Moor-street, formerly oc- 
cupied by Mr. Miller, Mr. Sibbald, Mr. Rumbold, and 
Messrs. Gregson and Co., which stone buildings were 
built of the stone found on the Castle premises, when the 
same was pulled down, about 1721. 

‘¢There are other subterraneous passages: one was 
Opened some years ago, in two places in Chapel-street, 
and another leading from the site of the Exchange towards 
the Castle, which yet might be a continuation of the one 
from Chapel-street.” 





Co Correspondents. 


SupPLEMENTAL SHEET.—With the next Kaleidoscope will be 
published a gratuitous supplemental sheet, which will con- 
tain an engraved plan of Constantinople, and some most 
interesting information respecting Turkey, and the seat of 
war. : 

THE CELEBRATED Henry CAVENDISH.—-We shall take an 
early opportunity to introduce to our readers a most inter- 
esting memoir of this celebrated chemist, from the New 
Edinburgh Philosophical Journal. It is from the pen of the 
illustrious Baron Cavier, and was read before the Institute 
of France. 

In1sH SCENERY.—We fully expect the second favour of H. in 
time for the next Kaleidoscope. 

L’Econom1F DE LA Viz Huma'nE.—We shal), next week, pro- 
ceed with this valuable work. ; 

IsLE or MAn.—No. 2. of the letters descriptive of the Isle of 
Man shall be insertéd in our next,—after which we shall 
endeavour to introduce the remaining five without further 
interruption. 

Jerry's third communication did not reach us wntil arrange- 

ments for the week were completed. It shall appear inour 

supplemental sheet. 

Ears anp No Esars.—We shall, next week, transcribe this 

, piece from the weekly Spectator. 

LANCASTER ARCHERY MEETING.——Our correspondent 4dieu 

will, we hope, recognise and approve of his offspring. 

Avrora BoreaLis.—We are in possession of some interesting 
information on the subject of this beautiful phenomenon, 
which we shall not fail to lay before our readers. 

Lonpon University.—We have in preparation for the Kalet- 
doscope, Mr. Charles Bell’s speech, introductory to the first 
course of lectures at the London University. 

The Agricultural] Report, and tie article on the Natural Ap- 

pearances of the Month, introduced in our present number, 

will, we have reason to believe, prove acceptable to many 
of our readers. It is our presentintention to eontinue them 

monthly. 4 
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